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ABSTRACT ' . 

^ - Thi?^ Study attempted to determine the comparative 

effects^'of alternative instructional methods on the achievement of 
selected community college students. The study divided 175 students 
enrolled m a developmental writing ^rse into experimental and 
control groups. Experimental studentTli&re-^s^arated inta two 
sub-groups: those . involved in independent stud^^-«^thbse in small 
group instruction, controls received traditional instruction in day 
and night sessions. Students with low pre-test scores onHhe 
HcGraw-Hill Basic Skills, System and who indicated strong fLily or 
associate influences received small group instruction. Inde^dent 
study participants used programmed textbooks, audio tapes, and\ 
supporting materials emphasizing behavioral objectives. Results'x 
indicated that regardless of mental ability and reading comprehenMon 
Infinities, independent study group students achieved less overkll 
tlian small group or traditional instruction students; traditional 
instruction proved most effective in night c la sseW and females and' 
younger (18-23) students showed greater achievementK.However . the 
combined results of botlj experimental groups compared "to control " 



findings established no\ignif icant differences. 
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EDUCATION POSITION OR POLICY 

INTRODUCTION . ' . • , / v ' • ' , ' 

Arguments about the quality of instruction and edu- 
cation have persisted for years. ^4ost of these^ however, ' have 
been unproductive and, in some, case's , ciopnterproductiv^ . Com- 
mon agreement has arisen in recent years among post secondary 
educators by citing that curriculum -which is limited and 
shallow is inadequate. In addition, .courses and programs 
offered should be dependent on the needs^ and -interests of 
the people and institutions, not on tradition^and so-called 
''normal, 'College-level programs (Gleazer, 1973). 

The dream for a better life in America has long been 
associated with the opportunities afforded_ those who have 
been able to att^;r>^d ins t itutions Of higher learning. According 
to Losak (1973), the challenge of the dream resides with 
. . the student who- arrives to the campus- academically under- 
-prepared and who enrolls despite long years of academic frus- 
tration and^even failure . 

■ o — - • ^ ' ' ' - " '■• 

\Q , . V ^^^h of ^ the literature has described the effects 

>r . of aligning learning styles of students with' instructionaj^ 

O ' styles of teachera-. Most of the findings, however, suggest 

that there is little differe'nce in student achievement when 



•different methods. Nof instruction are used, but there is 
• substantial ^evidence that attrition rates are reduced \ 
among those who experience a variety of instructional me- 
thods . s . ^. 

In order to collect information on methods and 
..techniques of instruction most frequently used in teaching 
.community c6llege students, Kelley and Wilbur (1970) rated 
the 'responses from a 'group of 118 community college "special- 
ists." These respondefnts we're representative of the major 
curricular areas within- the community college. The methods 
employed most often in their curricular ^reas included dis- 
.cussiOn techniques, writt/en exam^^ textbooks , lectures, and 
individual student conferences. Those methods receiving 
Only average ratings were audio-vi|Sual aids , observation, 
objective examinatioris , and team ^teaching. Rated lowest by 
the group were programmed learnifig, field trij^'s , ' and teaching 
by .television as preferred teaching methods. / 

Murdock's study (1973) of| 241 subjects in a Maryland 
community college compared the rff^cts^of inciepqjident study, 
Tecture, and di^scussion techniques on achievement of ^ students 
in freshman composition. Findings were determined through the 
use of standardized ins truments, essay tests, and a student 
satisfaction questionnaire w6re that students assigned to the 
independent study group performed equally |as y/ell as those 
involved in lecture and discussion . , : ^^"'"T 

The present study, derived fr,om previous endeax^ors 

' »> ' 

±n community college curriculum and instruction, was to 



determine the comparative effects of vario.us instructional 
methods on the achievement in developmental writing of se- % 
lected groups of community college /students . It was further 
designed; to compare the effects of independent study and 
small gj^oup instruction (treatment) with traditional in- 
struction (control) on the achievement^, of -college students 
enrolled in developmental writing. Also, the study com- 
pared the groups considering intelligence as a function, 
The present study included two treatment groups 
and two control groups. Conditions, such' as length of class 
time, classroom space, and behavioral objectives, <7ere the 
same f or all 'groups . Qualifications of the instructional 
staff (a total of six) for ,ari groups were comparable in 
terms of degrees' hel^and length of prior work experience 
directly related to instruction in developmental writimg, 

METHOD 



An \ experimental study was conducted which included 



an original \ sample of 208 cbmmunity college student's who 



were' enrolled in - their, firs t year of course work,, either 



full-time X or part^- time , '.Because several students dropped,' 

howfever, only 174 we're actual participants in the study. 

*In the five designated cla^s sections .of, developmental writ- 

'\ , ^ . ' \ 

ing, four were 'taught during the day, and one was taught at 

. . \ , •. , V ^ ■ . ; ' ■ 

night. The^ subjects were not selected at random because onlv 

. \ " ■ ^\ ■■' ) 

one:* ins titution .was 'included in the study, and the\entire 
sample was in' developmental studies at the urban community 



college . . 

The experimental groyp (two sections) was divided 
into two sub-groups, thirty-five students involj^ed ,in inde- 
pendent study and thi^y-six involved in small group instruc- 
tion. The control group with sixty students was\he section 
taught a*: night, and the other control group with ftsrty- 
four members was taught during the day. Art equiv^lefit 
amount of time devoted to actual instruction was maintained ^ 
in each group.; There were two experimental group teachers 
and three for each of the control groups. . ^ 

PROCEDURE 

■ J. 

Students who had completed re'gistration and were^ 

enrolled in developmental writing during the fall term were 

administered a series of instruments.' The program director 

was responsible for administering the McGraw-Hill Basic 'Skills 

System: Writing Test ; the Diagnostic Paragraph Test ; and an. 2^ 

adapted version of the Cognitive Style^ Mapping Booklet during . 

regular class time to all -groups. 

J The results from the adapted version of the CognjL.tive 

. / . - ' . . 

Style Mapping Booklet were used in determining the. modes of 

instruction (independent study or small group instruction) 

appropriate for students in the treatment groups. For example, 

if a student perceiveti himself or herself; as having a visual- 

linguistic orientation, or T(VL), and "family"^ or "associate" 

influences, he or she was placed in a small g^oup for instruc-^ 

tibn. On the other hand, if a student displayed, according 
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to the map re-s^lts,- an auditory-linguistic orientation, or 
T(XL), and an ^individuality*' influence , he ;Vas assigned to f 
an independent study group. SmalJL group instruction .wis pro- 
vided for those, students receiving low pretest scores oh the 
waiting test and f^r those indicating that they were ihflu- 
- \encfid by associates or family . Independent study students s 
utilized programmed textbooks, audio ta|)es , and support/ng 
materials including behavioral 'obj ecti^es . Students . (n small 
group instruction were afforded tutoring;^during class time 
and were supervjised closely by a team of teachefcs. "The control 
groups, both^ the day cl„ass and night- class, received tradi- • 
tional instruction (lecture and class (discussion). ^^V/ ' . 
^ ' . Score? on the ^ McGraw-Hill Basic "Skills System: Writing 

Test and on the Diagnostic Paragraph Test were used to demoiw 
s trace g^ins or losses in achievement in developmental 

writing at the end of the sfemeste^".. Also,, the Otis Quick - 
sTcoring Mental^Ability Test:, Form FM was, administered to" alX 
groups by the j;fesearcher during the last week of tKe^term. 

gterifi^ne whether statistical significance (exi's ted , 
the analyses of covariance technique was employed. ip the 

' . 'v" \ "( ■ ^ • . ^ ■ ■ ■ 

F-test was significant, the t^-test was .used to • dete'riinine . the' 
.precise location of the s.ignificance"./ ^The 05 level of sig- ^ 
nif icance- was used as the point at which • to ' irej ect the null 
hypotheses . - . ^ . * 

ANALYSIS AND RESULTS ^ ^ ' ^ . 



The major hypotfhesis of the stfudy was that' there wds 
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no Significant difference in .achievement^^ in developmental 
writing skills between grdups of conmiunity college^ students 
who received alternative (varied) modes of instruction and 
those who did not. The scores of ^ those enrolled in the treat- 
ment group were compared with those in the, control group on 
both the writing test and the diagnostic paragraph test. 
While the resulting F ratio failed to reach, the required level 
of significance at . 05 , the paragraph test did" result in a 
significant difference. The following table with that 
information follows. Hence, ^e major hypothesis of the 
study wa^ rejected on the basis of the data revealed. \ 



. : ' Table 1 . 

Application of Analysis of- Covariance to Scores 
on the Diagnostic Paragraph Test for : 
Experimental and Control .Groups 



Source of 
Variation 


df 


SS 




MSS 


F 


P 


Groups 


■ r 


924, 


79 


924.179 


5 . 02* 


.03 


Within . 


172 


31,653. 


19 


184.03 

"V 







^Significant at *the .05 level ^ 

When scores of the two groups (treatment and. control) 
were compared using> the same instrument, the F value and ^ 
^-tests revealed that a significant differeince existed amone 
groups. Thus, smalB group instruction was superior to inde- 
^pendent study, independent study was less effectiv^ than 



either night or day traditional instruction, and it was de- 
termined to be, as an instructional form, significantly in- 
ferior when compared to othfer options in developing the 
writing skills of ^ conimunity college students . The following 
table on page 7 depicts the results that, rejected the sub- 
hypothesis that there would be no significant difference be- 
t^en the treatment groups and the control groups. 

. Table 2 / \ 

Application of Analysis of jCovariance to Scores 
on the Diagnostic Paragraph Test for Each 
of the Experimental and Control Groups 



Source of v . - 

Variation df ' SS MSS F P 

' ■ • — ' ^ . — y -- — : " -~ 

Modes of j^-' ^ ^ . 

Instruction 3 1,731.04 577.01 \ 3 . 18* .03 



Within > 170 30,846.94"^ 181.45 



*Sig'nif icant at the .05 level 



In an -^attempt - to-'detenhine if ehere ^jere differences 
between the treatment grotips and the^c6ntrol groups as mental 
ability rel*t;es to de%lapmental writing skills, no significant 

• / ■ ' . . ( 

differences;^ were identified s tat is tically However ,y by estab- 

lishing three levels of intelligence: highest ^(96 and over^) , 

• ' ■ ^ ■ ^ - ' 

medium (81-95), and lowest (80 and below) and comparing methods^ 



of instruction with each leve^it occurred that tr(e low intelli 
geffce group^'was most effect^ed. Ttris was disclosed when giean 
scores on the McGraw-Hill Basic Skills^ System: Writing Test 



^were compared by^grbup. The data (see Figure 1\, page 9) sug- 
gested that small ^ro-up, instruction was the least effective 
method for teaching low-ability communitj^L college students 
writing ^kilTs-j however, when th^ total group comparisons were 
conducted by analysis of covariarice> no statistically sitoi- 
ficant differences occurred. , '^"^ 

Other c6mpar^sons of means indicated that no signifi- 
cant differences-listed betlS^een groups when the subjects 
were classified by level of intelligence on the Otis Quick - 
Scoring Mental Ability Test and in writing ability on the ^ 
Diagnostic Paragraph Test . As illustrated (Fig\ire 2,^page 10) 
the method of instruction used had a greater effect on t^e 
performance of the low- ity group thap on any of the others 
Most obvious were the e^^cts of -^tradifcipnal ihs4:rucCion on 
the number of errors ijiade by the day .group as ' compared with V 

those made by the^ight group. The" data revealed that tradi- 

^ / ' ' ' ■ 

tional instruction of fered' during th6 day was less effective- 

-J 

than' that of fer^ at night. When total group comparisons 
were made by tHe/a^lysis of cova^ance technique ilo signi- 
ficant differences existed between '^he efxperiipental and con- 

■ ^ ^ / V ^ - 

trol ^jp&ups '. writing achievement when the' students were 



compared according tOv mental ability. / 

In summary of the resiklts the ahalysis designated 
that students in the independent study group (treatment)^ were 
les^ competent in overall achievement of writing skills chan 
•wexe those s tuderjts^^who received small group ins truct ion 
^(treatment) and traditional ipis tiTuction (control). Howeyer, 
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Comparisons of Students* Scores on^he McGraw-H 
Basic i^kil'l^s System: Writing Test -According 
e ' - to Treatment and Intelligence Levels' 
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•Comparisons of Students' Scor<«s on the Diagno'stic 
- Paragr^aph Tes t According to' Treatment 
' ' and' Intelligence Levels 
V ' • - 
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when., the combined exRerimental o groups were compared with the 
combined ddntrol groups, no significant diffe?:en<^es were es-^ 
• tablished.' . - *t ' * , « / > ^ 

SUMMAI^Y AND CONCLUSIONS ,, . /^^ ' - , 

The following conclusions may be applicable to sub- 

jects similar to those who participated in ' the "present study: 
1. Groups ofVcommunity coIX<^ge students who are 

%ni:olled in developmental writing 4nd who are engaged in in- 

' • • '-■': •<-'•;!•.■. • ■ ■ . , ■ ■ ' '/ 

dependent study learn less"' thafi students involved In small 

group or traditipnal instruction. • t 

' - ■' '/i : ■ " ^ '■■ ■ . ■ - ''■ * 

2 . , In 'general, small group instruction' is more* ef 7 ' 

fectiye than ".either indep en tradi,tional instruc- 

tion ij^' it&pYoying developm^ental wri/ting skills , . * 



3 . -Traditibnak instructio 



)|ri used in night classes is 
moife effective than traditional inkfruction offered during^ , 
the day in improving* developmental writing, skills. . ^ ^ 

4. .Groups of community college student^ with differ- 
ent ment,al abirlities achieve nq more in developmental wtiting 
when engaged tin independent study- than those stude^fits involved 
"eZtlife4u.-iil^ group or traditional) instruction. . 

' At the conclusion , of the course in develqi^fnental^ 

writing, the students were asked to evaluates their 'instruction 
-and the course in general. Overall, the students as-sessed the 
instructional methods and the course with a degree af positi- 
vism. One" of the students wrotji^: "I may ilidt be> able to w^rite 
very \^ell,' but for the firsf^ime, I think t canl""^'It miist be 



. ■ • ' ■ . ■ ■■.12 , 

"^recognized frcfm that kind pf remark that the self-confidence of 

» the students wa's*^j^l^nced and their feelings abou^ their writing 

' . ■■'■'(■ 
abilities improved. ^ , 

. . 4 , > . ' , . :'•']■ 

By sijp'lis^r prO'grams in higher education, leaders may 
be closer to nflfeting the real needs, and . goals of. students from 
a'varietvy of backgrounds thati ever before!; It ^is* realized that 



new attettijrts are being initiated to meet those needs; .thus ; 
higher e^at ion may be moving toward the programmatic ideals 

.which, have, been long ovei'due . " 

. • ■ ■/ ' ' ' ^ ■ — •. ■ . - • ^ 

In light of .the present study, specific trends, are 

6 

foreseen: • (1) greater attemp^ts by colleges are being made to 

- ' ' •/ . 

personalize ins truction; (2) an increased emphasis .is being 
J placed o^ competency-bas^lp^s true t ion ; (3) a renewed aware- 
ne$s has occurred in improving |Tis ttuetiorial methods ; (4) an 
effort to acconmtedate students ;^ith quality education is • ; 
being promoted despite the students prior educational e^ilper^- 
ences ;^ and (5) a prospect of colleges serving a btioader spec- 
trum of the community now exists. ■ 
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